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The Right To Print the Truth 


GERTRUDE 


O-n a hot day in August, 1735, and in a lit- 
tle courtroom in New York, there was a trial 
which had a great effect upon the later his- 
tory of America and has great meaning for 
us today. A poor printer by the name of 
John Peter Zenger was tried for publishing 
articles in his newspaper which the govern- 
ment charged were “seditious libels, having 
in them many things tending to raise factions 
and tumults among the people of the prov- 
ince, inflaming their minds with contempt 
for His Majesty’s government and greatly dis- 
turbing the peace thereof.” 

At that time the colony was ruled by a 
governor who treated the people very un- 
justly. He was greedy and unscrupulous and 
tried to exert despotic power. He seemed to 
be always in need of money and attempted 
to enrich himself at the expense of the citi- 
zens. Those who were willing to submit, he 
showered with favors, and those who re- 
sisted him, he punished severely. 

The people of the colony who were opposed 
to the governor decided to publish a news- 
paper to present their side of affairs without 
fear of the consequences, and in 1733 John 
Peter Zenger, who had come over from Ger- 
many some years before, was chosen as the 
printer and aided in starting the paper. He 
called it the New York Weekly Journall. 

Zenger was bold and fearless. Every little 
while articles appeared in his paper severely 
criticizing the governor’s highhanded ways. 
Taxation and other grievances were freely 
discussed. One article warned readers that 
their liberty and property were in danger and 
that they were sinking into slavery. 

In November, 1734, Zenger was arrested 
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and thrown into jail. For a week the Journall 
was silenced, but the next week it appeared 
with this apology from Zenger: 


To all my Subscribers and Benefactors who 
take my weekly Journall. 

Gentlemen, Ladies, and Others: 

As you last week were disappointed of my 
Journall I think it incumbent upon me to 
publish my apology which is this: On the 
Lord’s day, the seventeenth of this instant, 
I was arrested, taken, and imprisoned in the 
common jail of this city. ... Whereupon I was 
put under such restraint that I had not the 
liberty of pen, ink, or paper, or to speak with 
people till my complaint to the Honorable 
Chief Justice on the Wednesday following, 
who discountenanced the proceedings and 
therefore I have had since that time the lib- 
erty of speaking through the hole in the door 
to my wife and servants—by which I doubt 
not yo’l think me sufficiently excused for not 
sending my last week’s Journall, and I hope 
for the future by the liberty of speaking to 
my servants through the hole in the door of 
the prison to entertain you with my Journall 
as formerly. 

And am your obliged Humble Servant, 

J. Peter Zenger. 


As Zenger’s bail was fixed at a larger sum 
than the poor printer was able to raise, he 
had to stay in jail. But every week his de- 
voted wife received his instructions, so he was 
able to continue getting out his paper 
“through the hole in the door” of his cell. 

Time after time Zenger’s trial was put off 
for no good reason, but at last it was set for 
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August 17, 1735. All 
the lawyers in New - 
York were so afraid of 
the governor that none 
of them dared to de- 
fend the printer. He 
would have to depend 
on such counsel as the 
court provided, and the 
court was under the 
control of the gover- 
nor. The governor and 
his friends were sure of 
an easy triumph. 

But the _ people 
who were opposed 
to the governor rallied 
around Zenger. They 
felt that if the gover- 
nor was successful in 
convicting him they would all be at his mercy. 
Secretly one of them made his way to Phila- 
delphia and put Zenger’s case before Andrew 
Hamilton, the foremost lawyer of the day. 
Hamilton was nearly eighty years old and his 
health was far from good, but he agreed to 
go to New York and defend John Peter Zenger. 

“I am truly very unequal to such an under- 
taking on many accounts,” said the aged law- 
yer. “As you see, I labor under the weight of 
many years and am borne down with great in- 
firmities. Yet old and weak as I am, I should 
think it my duty, if required, to go to the 
uttermost part of the land, where my service 
could be of any use in assisting to quench the 
flame of prosecutions set on foot by the gov- 
ernment to oppress the people of the right of 
remonstrating and complaining, too, at the 
arbitrary attempts of men in power. Men who 
injure and oppress the people under their 
administration provoke them to cry out and 
complain and then make that very complaint 
the foundation of new oppressions and prose- 
cutions.” 

The day of the trial arrived. Long before 
the opening of court the little courtroom was 
crowded to the doors. The judges entered, 
clad in their dignified court robes and wear- 
ing elaborate wigs, as was the custom of the 
time. The twelve men of the jury took their 
places. The prisoner was brought to the bar. 
The governor’s party sat back, well satisfied 
with the way things were going. You can 
imagine then their surprise when Andrew 
Hamilton, whose reputation was well known 
in New York, rose to address the court. 

“May it please your Honor,” he said, “I 
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ongress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free e€Xx- 
ercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 


of speech or of the press; or the right 
of people peaceably to assemble and 


to petition the Government for a 


redress of grievances. 


. —Ofrticle 1, the Bill of Rights in the 
Constitution of the United Sioles 





am concerned with this 
e cause on the part of 
Mr. Zenger, the defend- 
ant.” Then followed 
a long argument on 
the case, between a 
young and overbearing 
chief justice and the 
grave, dignified coun- 
sel for the defendant. 

In his masterly de- 
fense Hamilton de- 
clared that men have 
the right to complain 
of an unjust govern- 
ment and oppressive 
laws. “Shall not the 
oppressed have the 
right to complain, shall 
the press be silenced, 
that evil governors may have their way?” he 
asked. 

With inspiring eloquence the aged lawyer 
pleaded his case. “Power,” he said, “may 
justly be compared to a great river, which, 
while kept within its due bounds, is both beau- 
tiful and useful, but when it overflows its 
banks it bears down all before it and brings 
destruction and desolation wherever it comes. 
If this is the nature of power, let us do our 
duty and, like wise men who value freedom, 
use our utmost care to support liberty, the 
only bulwark against lawless power.”’ 

Then, turning to the jury, the venerable 
orator concluded: “The question before the 
court and you, gentlemen of the jury, is not 
of small or private concern; it is not the cause 
of a poor printer, named John Peter Zenger, 
which you are now trying. No! It may, in 
its consequences, affect every free man that 
lives under the British government on the 
mainland in America. It is the cause of lib- 
erty and freedom of the press. And I make 
no doubt that your upright conduct, this day, 
will not only entitle you to the love and es- 
teem of your fellow citizens, but everyone 
who prefers freedom to a life of slavery will 
bless and honor you as the men who have 
baffled the attempt at tyranny and, by an 
impartial and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a 
noble foundation for securing to ourselves, 
our neighbors and our posterity that to which 
nature and the laws of our country have given 
us a right—the liberty both of exposing and 
opposing arbitrary power by speaking and 
writing the truth.” 

(Continued on page 51) 


Tassai's Jar 


GRACE MOON 
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Korman lay on the edge of a big rock on 
the top of the mesa and looked far out over 
the Painted Desert. The air was clear as thin 
ice and made even the farthest buttes and low 
blue hills look nearer than they really were. 
Koi-mah was a Pueblo Indian boy who lived 
in a little stone town on the mesa top, and he 
was as brown as a nut that has dried in the 
sun. 

Koi-mah liked more than anything else in 
the world to lie on the edge of the mesa and 
look out over the desert and dream long 
dreams with his eyes half-closed. “Some day 
I will go to the edge of the world,” he thought, 
“and I will see what strange things are there. 
I will bring back skins of great beasts that I 
will kill and many wonderfully made silver 
bracelets to clink on the arm of my mother. 
I will ride on a pony of my own. He will have 
black and white spots, I think, and a blanket 
of red and white. He will run like the 
wind——_” 

When Koi-mah thought of that pony he 
almost forgot to lie back on the big rock and 
his heart beat fast with excitement. But 
still he looked out over the desert, and only 
dream things were the ones he saw. 

Tassai, too, lived on the mesa top. Tassai 
was almost as tall as Koi-mah and as brown 
with the sun; but Tassai was a girl and did 
not have time to dream on a rock. There 
was work for her to do. It was not hard work 
and it had magic in it, the magic of watching 
green things spring up out of the ground 
where only brown earth had been before. For 
she worked with her mother in the little fields 
at the foot of the mesa and dug around the 
green stalks of corn and the bean and melon 
vines. Tassai brought water, too, from the 
spring at the foot of the mesa, carrying it 
up the steep trail in jars. And for hours 
each day she ground corn, red and blue and 
yellow grains, until the soft meal piled high 
in the wooden bin. She could even cook, when 
her mother needed her help at mealtime; 
and she knew where to find the reeds and 
grasses that her mother wove into baskets. 
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Koi-mah liked more than anything else in the 
world to lie on the edge of the mesa and 


But there was one thing that no one knew 
Tassai could do, and she did it only at secret 
times when no eyes were watching. It was to 
make little jars of clay from a place she had 
found where the earth was as smooth as 
honey and rich and dark in color. Not even 
her mother knew that Tassai spent long 
hours working at these jars. She was trying 
to make the most beautiful jar in all the 
world, and for a very special reason! She 
shaped and molded and smoothed jar after 
jar, just the way she had seen her mother do, 
until one day the most beautiful-one of all 
seemed to form itself in her hands. She 
could hardly believe her own eyes when she 
looked at it. It was so beautiful! Her breath 
came fast as she looked at it from every side. 
And when it had been decorated with little 
black lines, which were meant to be hills and 
clouds and rain and sky, and when it was 
baked a golden brown, she thought again that 
never in all the world had a jar been as lovely 
as this one was. She wrapped it in a piece of 
blanket and put it carefully away to wait for 
that special time! And all through the hours 
when she worked in the little fields she 
thought of that beautiful jar, and she could 
hardly wait until the time would come to 
show it. In her thoughts a little song sang 
itself over and over again until her feet 
danced to the music of it: 
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“It is so beautiful, 

My jar! 

Only the Moon is beautiful 

Like that. 

It has a shine that sings! 

My Moon-jar sings to me. 

So beautiful! 

So round and beautiful!” 
Others waited for that 
“special day,” too, and 
this was the reason: 
not long before Tas- 
sai had made her jar, 
the Governor of the 
Pueblo called the peo- 
ple of the town togeth- 
er in the little open 
space where meetings 
were held. He told 
them that the people 
of three towns had de- 
cided to get together 
for a time of dancing 
and feasting, and that 
each man, woman and 
child who came to the 
feast was to bring a 
something he had 
made. This was because a white man had 
visited at the Indian towns and had said that 
the Indians did not know how to make many 
good things and that the children would have 
to go away to the white man’s school to learn 
from him other ways to work. The Indians 
did not like this, and now they would show 
all the things that they could make so that 
the white man could see. Fine prizes would 
be given for the best things brought to the 
meeting place. 

There was much excitement at the Gover- 
nor’s news, and much talking and planning 
of what would be done. Koi-mah did not 
think it would be a very good thing. Men did 
not work for prizes, and they would probably 
not: be good prizes anyway. He would maybe 
bring a rabbit just to show that he was a 
hunter, or perhaps he would not go at all. But 
Tassai was excited from the very first. She 
had thought for a long time before she de- 
cided what to try to do, and now that her jar 
was safely wrapped and waiting for the big 
day she found it very hard not to tell anyone 
about it. 

The day itself was a wonderful thing. There 
was a feel in the air that was like singing 
wings. Tassai felt that she could not walk 
or talk or even breathe as she did on other 
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“My Moon-jar sings to me. So beautiful! 
So round and beautiful!” 


days. The open place in the town was bright 
with color. It was like a fair. There were 
good smells and different sounds everywhere. 
There were baskets and pottery and woven 
things and silver bracelets and rings and 
belts, all spread out for everyone to see. There 
were bright blankets, and things made of 
leather and wood, and good food cooking in 
pots. There were 
great pumpkins and 
squashes and gourds, 
and ears of corn big- 
ger than any Tassai 
had ever seen. There 
were soft moccasins 
and sandals for the 
feet, and netted bags 
for carrying many 
things. There were 
fruits and melons piled 
high in baskets, and 
little cakes made of 
pinon nuts and melon 
seeds. 

Tassai was one of the 
very last to come in- 
to the open place. 
She held tightly in her 
arms a blanket bundle which she kept care- 
fully closed. 

The old Governor of the Pueblo, followed 
by two white men from the big white school, 
moved from place to place and looked long 
and carefully at the many things which had 
been brought. These three men were to say 
which were the best of all those articles and 
were to award the prizes. 

A little white girl danced ahead of the men. 
She looked at everything with bright eager 
eyes and cried out in excitement many times. 
Tassai thought she was like a dancing sun- 
beam, and her father looked at her proudly, 
as often as he looked at the shining things 
that were on display. 

When the men had looked at everything 
else, Tassai came close to them with her bun- 
dle and touched the blanket with trembling 
fingers. She was frightened now. Perhaps 
they would not think her jar was beautiful. 
Others crowded around. They had not known 
that Tassai would have a thing to show. 
“Maybe it is not very good—” she said in a 
voice that was so low no one heard what she 
said. “Maybe —,” and then her words would 
not come at all, for she had opened her bundle 
and the beautiful jar was not there! She had 
not seen that there were two blanket bundles 
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in the room of her home, and the 
one she had brought in her ex- 
citement held only an old corn- 
cob doll which she had hidden 
away long ago. 

A big laugh rose from those 
who stood around. The words 
of Tassai telling that she had 
made a mistake and would 
quickly bring the real thing 
which she had made were lost 
in the sound of the laugh. She 
pushed her way through the 
laughing ones and ran back to 
her home, holding tight to the 
doll that she had forgotten. 
Tears were in her eyes. Maybe 
they would not wait until she 
came back. Maybe the prizes 
would all be given away. 

She did not notice that the 
little white girl, eager to see 
again that curious doll, was following close 
behind her. 

The house of Tassai was the last one in the 
little town. It was on the very edge of the 
mesa top. She ran into the door and did not 
know that the little white girl, who had been 
following her so closely, had stopped sud- 
denly just outside the doorway and was 
watching with wide, frightened eyes a snake 
that lifted its head sharply just as she was 
about to pass. It was a rattlesnake, and it 
moved its flat head slowly closer and closer 
toward the little girl as she stood like a frozen 
thing, afraid to move. She gave one sharp 
cry as Tassai came out of her door with the 
precious jar in her arms. Tassai had thrown 
aside the blanket to be sure this time it was 
the jar she carried and not anything else. 

There was no time to think. There was 
no time to call anyone. Tassai did the only 
thing that she could do. With all her strength 
she threw the jar at the snake, and it crashed 
into many pieces on the rock! 

For the first moment she thought only with 
great relief that the snake was dead. The little 
white girl did not say one word, but she let her 
father, who had come running at her cry and 
had seen everything that had happened, take 
her into his arms. In the very next moment, 
Tassai thought of her jar. Stooping down, 
she picked up a little broken piece and stood 
Silently looking at it. One of the white men 
took it gently from her hand. “Must have 
been a mighty pretty jar,” he said. 

The father of the little girl looked at the 





He was the loveliest pony she had ever seen, with gentle eyes and 
the speed of the wind in his feet 


piece of jar and into his eyes came an under- 
standing of what had happened. 

“That was a beautiful jar,” he said slowly. 
“TI am sorry we can not give a prize for a 
broken jar, but for what you have done for 
me, I will give you anything else you want 
that I can buy.” 

Tassai could not tell him then because the 
words would not come to her, but later she 
told him that she would like a pony better 
than anything else in the world. And so a 
pony was sent to her in a few days, the loveli- 
est pony she had ever seen, with gentle eyes 
and the speed of the wind in his feet! 

The white men had been greatly surprised 
and pleased at the many things the Indians 
could do well, and they made a plan to have 
a school in the pueblo so that the white teach- 
ers could learn from the Indians as well as 
teach them. And the children did not have 
to go to a faraway place to learn. 


When Koi-mah later watched Tassai rid- 
ing across the desert on her beautiful pony, 
new thoughts came suddenly into his mind 
and he jumped up from the rock where he 
had lain so long— 

“Maybe dreams will bring only dream po- 
nies!” those thoughts said. “I think I will do 
some other thing, maybe a work thing, that 
will bring a real pony to me. I think I will 
do it now!” 

A new light was in his eyes as he ran with 
leaping steps down the trail to the little fields 
that lay smiling in the sun. 
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Odyssey of Mercy 


JULIA WRIGHT STEWART 


‘T wenry-rwo small children went aboard 
the three frigates. Some raced about the 
decks and tried to climb into the rigging. 
Others, afraid at leaving the foundling asy- 
lum that had always been their home, clung 
to the kindly matrons as the ships pitched 
gently in Corunna’s bay. It was November 
in the year 1803, but the Spanish air was mild 
and the sun of Spain warm as the three fri- 
gates, tiny to our eyes, sailed slowly out of 
the harbor, bound for the New World. On 
board was the most valuable cargo Spain 
ever sent to her dominions. 

One child carried Spain’s gift. He was 
about four, with large dark eyes and, like 
all his little shipmates, was “apt for the small- 
pox,” as they used to say. But he had been 
vaccinated before the ships sailed. The vac- 
cination sore on his arm was the great gift— 
the gift of life to untold millions, the gift of 
freedom from the scourge of smallpox. 

Today we have little idea of the horror of 
that disease. But in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries everyone had smallpox, 
just as practically everyone today has the 
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measles. There was nothing to be done about 
it. And it was considered a very mild form of 
the disease if only one out of twelve who had 
it died. More commonly one in eight or ten 
died and not seldom one in three. In Berlin 
between 1782 and 1796 it killed one out of 
every eleven children born. 

Nor was that all. Those who survived often 
were left blind or deaf and usually were se- 
verely disfigured. Two-thirds of the cases of 
blindness in the asylums in England in the 
eighteenth century were due to smallpox. In 
an epidemic in Basle, Switzerland, “those 
children who escaped with their lives were 
left paralyzed in their limbs.” 

Although smallpox scourged Europe for 
centuries, it was unknown in the Americas be- 
fore 1492. Within fifteen years, however, after 
Europeans first reached these shores, they 
passed the disease to the Indians. It has been 
said that more than half the population of 
Mexico died of it in a few months. Greenland 
once suffered as severely. In 1734, when a 
Danish ship brought smallpox to that coun- 
try, two-thirds of the population died. People 


who had never had the disease had little re- 
sistance. 

In America the epidemic helped Cortez con- 
quer Mexico; another, a hundred years later, 
mowed down so many of the Indians of Mas- 
sachusetts that they could scarcely have re- 
sisted the landing of the Pilgrims if they had 
felt so inclined. 

And then, in 1796, Edward Jenner, an Eng- 
lish country doctor, announced his discovery 
of vaccination. Cowherds and dairymaids 
who caught cowpox from their animals did 
not take smallpox. Vaccination simply gives 
one a mild case of cowpox and frees one for 
years from the danger of the worse disease. 
Soon every country in Europe was clamoring 
for vaccine; everywhere the scourge of cen- 
turies disappeared before Jenner’s discovery. 

In 1803, Spain had a good king, Carlos IV. 
He was still lord of most of Central and South 
America and of the Philippines and when he 
saw how vaccination was wiping smallpox 
out of Spain he ordered an expedition to take 
the precious serum to his dominions beyond 
the seas. 

But at that time the cowpox germs had to 
be passed from one vaccination sore to the 
next, and only those who had never had 
smallpox could be vaccinated. This fact ex- 
plains the shipload of children. Practically 
all grownups and most older children had al- 
ready had the disease, but the little ones could 
still be vaccinated. 

As the frigates sailed westward day after 
day, the children romped on the decks. They 
were clean, happy and well fed; the matron 
and the doctors were kind to them and the 
sailors petted them and made them small 
gifts. And every ten days or so, as the sores 
began to heal, a new child was vaccinated. 
In this way the precious vaccine was pre- 
served by passing it from arm to arm. 

Briefly they paused at the Canary Islands, 
then struck boldly for the Carribbean. Storms 
swept them and they stayed below, sicker 
than ever they were with the cowpox; winds 
failed, and they lay becalmed for days. But 
at last, “Land ho!” cried the lookout, and 
the children crowded to see the green palms 
of Puerto Rico rise from the horizon. 

With what joy were they greeted! The 
military governor with his guard of honor 
welcomed them with speeches; the stately 
bishop in his robes took in his arms the one 


In North America an Indian tribe, likewise grateful 
for vaccine, sent a tribute of wampum to Edward 
Jenner 


who had the sore and thanked God that he 
had lived to see this day; great ladies kissed 
the children and humble mothers wept with 
joy. Bewildered and shy, the children hung 
back; the rich tropical country, the dark 
round faces and braided hair of the Indians 
were strange to them. But to be ashore again 
after so many weeks at sea was joyous, and 
the yellow papayas, the fresh oranges and 
bananas tasted delicious. 

From Puerto Rico they went on to Caracas, 
capital of Venezuela, and were received once 
more with pomp and rejoicing. Every mother 
brought her children to be vaccinated. The 
doctors worked heroically to treat everyone. 
In addition they taught the local doctors and 
showed them how to keep the virus alive, even 
in their hot, unfavorable climate. 

The doctors and nurses pressed on, taking 
twenty-six Indian children with them. But of 
the fate of the Spanish children we hear no 
more. Did they grow up in Caracas? Per- 
haps. But perhaps, also, the third frigate 
took them home to Spain, for only two of the 
three original ships continued the journey. 

One, with a load of black-eyed wondering 
children, sailed from Caracas along the coast 
for the Isthmus of Panama, stopping at every 
port to vaccinate the people. Along the 
jungle-bound coast they sailed, over sunny 
seas, till they came near the mouth of a great 
river, the Magdalena. There, of a sudden, a 
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huge black cloud rose from the horizon, blot- 
ting out the sun. The children shivered and 
ran below. A cold wind heeled the ship over, 
and she was driven before the storm into the 
mouth of the river. Huddled together in the 
wildly pitching cabin, the matrons prayed 
and the older children tried to; but the 
younger ones could only whimper, while the 
babies howled without shame. A quick, sharp 
jolt flung them all in a heap on the floor. 

Picking up the smallest ones, the matrons 
quieted them, and all scrambled out to the 
sharply sloping deck, which pitched no 
longer. The ship was aground and the storm 
raged, but the trees of the river bank were 
so close that the passengers could almost 
touch them. 

As the storm subsided, dugouts put out 
from shore. Indians, full of pity for these 
children of their own race, took them ashore 
to their palm-thatched houses; the doctors 
saved their instruments and records and vac- 
cinated their hosts. Returning to the frigate, 
children, doctors and nurses went to Carta- 
gena, and from there traveled for weeks on 
the Magdalena, wherever a canoe could carry 
a doctor and a few children. Everywhere the 
doctors vaccinated the thankful people. 

Onward still, they climbed across the hills 
of Panama and saw the Pacific below them, 
and the waiting ship. Once more they sailed 
along the coast, now under the lee of the tow- 
ering Andes, snow-capped even at the equa- 
tor. Still they paused at every port and jour- 
neyed inland where they could. In the spring 
they were in Quito and Lima; by August they 
reached Guayaquil. On they went to Chile 
and the District of Charcas, Bolivia, and at 
length reached a tributary of the Rio de la 
Plata which took them to Buenos Aires. From 
there, at last, they sailed back to Caracas. 

The other frigate full of children who left 
these in Caracas had even a longer, stranger 
journey. To Havana, to Yucatan they went. 


There they, too, divided and spread out as 
widely as possible over what are now Guate- 
mala and Mexico and into the “interior prov- 
inces,” perhaps as far as Texas and New 
Mexico, which then belonged to Spain. “The 
precious preservative against the ravages of 
smallpox has already been extended through 
the whole of North America to the coast of 
Sonora and Sinaloa, and even to the Gentiles 
and Neophytes of High Pinera,” says the old 
newspaper account. 

Next, with a new group of children, the 
physicians took ship for the South Seas. Af- 
ter uncounted days on the shoreless Pacific, 
the Mexican children at length ran and 
romped under the palm trees of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Up and down the archipelago 
they went for many weeks. On the Visayan 
Islands in the archipelago, there lived primi- 
tive tribes who warred continually with their 
Spanish masters; there, also, a smallpox epi- 
demic was raging. Undismayed by either 
fact the Spanish doctors vaccinated all com- 
ers. The Malay chiefs of the Visayans at 
once laid down their arms, “admiring the 
generosity of a foe who conferred on them 
the blessing of health and life.” 

Thence they went to Macao and Canton, 
where they visited the British factory. At 
that time this factory, a small trading post 
on an island in the harbor, was almost the 
sole foothold in all China, for the Chinese 
would have little traffic with foreigners, whom 
they considered barbarians. The Spaniards 
left the vaccine with the British to be dis- 
tributed to the Chinese Empire. 

At last, after having circumnavigated the 
world in three years, on the seventh of Sep- 
tember, 1806, the Spanish doctors returned 
to Corunna in their native land and were re- 
ceived in triumph by their good king. It was 
a lucky voyage; two years later would have 
been too late, for by that time the break-up 
of the Spanish empire was ready to begin. 


He Dared A Ks to Sail 


CotumpBus Sats. C. Walter Hodges. Cow- 
ard-McCann Company. (Ages 10-14) 
“Columbus Sails” is a book which takes one 

on the discoverer’s first, strange, transatlan- 

tic voyage. The author-artist gives you the 
feel of days and nights aboard the three ships 

gliding west into the unknown. Against a 

background of limitless ocean, of weird sun- 
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set seas, of moonlight down a hatch and 
slimy shipwrecks drifting by, mutiny in the 
crew threatens like heat lightning. Part of 
the magic of the book is that, even though 
the outcome is known, one sighs with relief 
and triumph when the cry “Land ho!” pierces 
the night of October 12, 1492, and one re- 
joices anew when the Nifia reaches Spain. 


Sandor’s Bike 


CLARA LAMBERT 
Illustrations by Kate Seredy 


Ta E_ dust-cov- 
ered sign read, 
Andor Dengi. The 
post upon which 
it was fastened 
sagged a bit so 
that it was just 
perfect for a 
make-believe bicy- 
cle. Sandor sat 
astride the post. 
In his imagina- 
tion the make-be- 
lieve bicycle was 
a dream of chro- 
mium and steel, 
with big balloon 
tires and a mag- 
nificent mud- 
guard. The only 
bicycles that San- 
dor had ever seen 
were in the mail- 
order catalog. He had pasted the pictures on 
his wall so that he could gaze at them and 
wonder. Just now he was leaving, taking 
himself through the Michigan countryside. 
His bicycle skimmed lightly over rutted and 
impassable roads. It rolled along as if by 
magic through cut-over timberland and dis- 
mal forest. Other times it had taken him over 
spots about which he had heard his father 
tell or sing, for his father still had the Hun- 
garian habit of singing current events— 
across the Mississippi—over the Badlands— 
through the deserts—up to the top of the 
Rockies! 

For years Sandor had saved pennies in the 
little Hungarian horse which his Grand- 
father Dengi had sent him from the old coun- 
try. His mother said that when it was full 
he was to buy a fiddle and play the tunes 
she had taught him on Uncle Joseph’s violin 
when he was only six. He had taken to fid- 
dling easily. His voice carried the tune and 
his fingers found their way on the strings. 
Before Uncle Joseph had left for other places, 
Sandor fiddled so well that Mama and Papa 





All he knew was this potato farm and the call of the 
world outside the rutted roads of Michigan 


had danced while 
Katie and Uncle 
had clapped and 
sung. Uncle Jo- 
seph had _ said, 
“You'll be a fine 
fiddler and play 
these good Hun- 
garian tunes for 
the neighbors.’’ 
Sandor did love to 
fiddle, but he did 
not care about 
owning a fiddle. 
He wanted a bi- 
cycle instead. The 
little horse was 
ready to be opened 
and Sandor was 


happy. 
“Where is that 
boy? I’ll whip 


him when I find 
him!” Sandor heard his father say. It 
sounded much worse than it was, when his 
father shouted. His quick temper flashed out 
in words but died down quickly. Sandor re- 
membered. He was supposed to pile the bags 
of Dengi potatoes in the trailer. Sandor ran 
through the dusty field ready to receive a 
scolding which he knew he deserved. He did 
not feel angry at his father. Hungarian 
fathers were stern and loving, too, Sandor 
thought. 

“You lazy boy. Next time I get good stiff 
switch and use it. When I, Andor, was big 
like you, I worked like man, I ate like man, 
sang like man and was a man. And you, 
Andor’s son, skinny like post, lazy like gypsy, 
and need whip like horse.” 

Sandor looked at his father. He was big. 
Even his mustache stood out, strong and 
bristly, and then Sandor laughed inside him- 
self when he thought, “like bicycle handle 
bars.” 

Andor began to sing as he piled the pota- 
toes into the bags, an angry song. He did not 
talk to his son. Sandor worked hard, too, 
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until little beads of perspiration rolled down 
his cheek and onto his shoulders. The song 
made him think of the fiddle. He would be 
expected to play that song, the song of the 
“Ciskos” or herdsman of the Hortobagy, the 
plain of Hungary. He preferred the song that 
the wind made in his hair as he rode his bi- 
cycle. It was a song in “swing time” like the 
songs that came over the radio. He worked 
until his father stopped. Silently the two 
walked toward the house. 

“Sandor,” his mother said as she turned 
over the small cheesecake in the frying pan, 
“soon you will play for Katie’s wedding. Soon 
you will own a fiddle.” 

His appetite fled. Cheesecakes were his 
favorite dish, but today the smell made him 
sick. That was all his mother thought about 
—Katie’s wedding. No one asked him if he 
wanted to spend those precious pennies and 
dimes for a fiddle. They were his pennies 
and his dimes, every one—pennies for chop- 
ping kindling, for churning butter, for white- 
washing the dairy room. 

“Come eat, son,” his mother said gently. 
She no doubt had heard his father’s harsh 
words. Maybe she had made his favorite dish 
to make it up to him. She had spoiled it all 
by talking about the fiddle. He sat down to 
please her. 

“Son, next Saturday we go to Ironwood 
and we buy it.” 

Sandor sat and played with his food. His 
father sat silently eating one cake after an- 
other without stopping. This was the time 
to say “No.” Somehow his uncle’s words came 
back to Sandor, “‘You’ll be a fine fiddler and 
play these good Hungarian tunes.” A small 
idea took root: a fiddle, a song for a dance, 
and money to pay for it, money that would 
buy a bicycle. In Ironwood where the min- 
ers lived there were many gay dances and par- 
ties even though the mines were closed and 
lumbering was dead. Papa himself had gone 
to them and had come home full of tales of 
the merriment. They paid many pennies to 
the fiddler. 

“Papa, if I play the fiddle, can I take it to 
Ironwood and play at the parties for money?” 
Sandor asked suddenly. 

His father stopped chewing and stared at 
Sandor. “In the winter time when the work 
is slow, you play fiddle and papa save money 
for you. Boys spend money like idiots,” he 
said. 

Sandor was beaten. A Hungarian boy 
should have known better, he thought. And 
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then he remembered, “I am an American 
boy, too.” 

He stayed away from the fence post all af- 
ternoon and could not work up one tiny spark 
of enthusiasm when a letter came from his 
sister Katie saying that she would be home 
from her job in town in a few days. He went 
into his room and flung himself down on the 
bed. He looked around his small room. On 
the walls were pictures of bicycles from old 
mail-order books—1937, 1936, 1935, 1934. He 
loved them all. No fiddle in all the world 
could compare to their streamlined beauty. 
No csardas of old Hungary had the heavenly 
grace of that greyhound movement. 

“Sandor,” he heard his father call. “Come, 
bank is to be smashed.” 

On the worn table in the kitchen stood the 
small horse with its stiff legs and shy smile. 
Its belly was full of coins—his precious coins. 
It made him sad. Smash! Crash! With two 
blows the little horse was shattered into a 
thousand splinters and his remains were cov- 
ering the pile of money. 

“Fine,” his father said as he began count- 
ing the contents of the bank. 

“Is it enough for a fiddle?” his mother 
asked eagerly. 

An enthusiastic affirmative shake of the 
head was the answer. 

“Don’t feel sad, Sandor,” his mother said 
as he stood watching his bicycle disappear 
into his father’s pocket. “You no even can 
ride bicycle. You no even see bicycle. You 
good Hungarian boy. You know fiddle. You 
play.” 

Sandor had not saved old catalogs for this. 
He had not dreamed for this nor made believe 
for this. He loved wheels and motors and 
movement and speed. He had never seen the 
Hungarian plains or villages. He had never 
known Hungarian horses or sheep. All he 
knew was this potato farm and the call of 
the world outside the rutted roads of Michi- 
gan. He must yet learn to know the feel of a 
wheel under him. 

Sandor did his duties during the following 
days quietly. He abandoned his make-believe 
bicycle. He seemed to have given up his child- 
ish dreams and play. He even greeted his sis- 
ter and her bridegroom happily. He did not, 
however, open the shiny new violin case which 
his mother proudly presented to him, nor 
more than glance at the fine new shirt and 
gay necktie bought with the money left over 
after the violin had been purchased. 

“Papa brought you music, too,” Andor said. 





His music had the melody of the Hungarian nomads, but the 
rhythm of young America 


“And new catalog,” he added with a smile. 

Sandor’s face lit up. He took the catalog 
and dashed to his room. He heard the laugh- 
ter that followed. “Funny boy. No good 
sense. Plays like baby with log and thinks of 
bike.” 

Sandor ran his fingers over the pictures of 
the new models saying, “Streamlined like any- 
thing.” And then he remembered. By some 
means he determined then and there to get 
his wish. 

The wedding guests were pleased with San- 
dor’s playing. It was not as even or as pleas- 
ing as his uncle’s performance, but it had 
little rhythms in it not strictly Hungarian 
which the guests liked. They would stop at 
the end of a formation and clap, “Good boy. 
Good fiddler.” They would stop after eating 
the wedding feast and say, “Good sound.” 

Sandor was pleased with himself, too. One 
of the guests came to him and said, “You play 
good for young boy, Sandor. How you like to 
come to play for big Hungarian party? Hun- 
garians pay you, yes?” Sandor was struck 
with a wonderful idea at that moment. His 
eyes gleamed and his face flushed so that 
every freckle loomed large as a dime. 
“Yes, I will,” he said. “Just you ask me,” he 
added. 

“T like your sound. It has American flavor. 
Your fiddle makes feet go better and 
quicker,” said one of the men. 

And so it happened that he did go to Iron- 
wood to celebrate with the neighbors. He 
went with his father’s consent. Papa had said, 
“You get good money for fiddling. Papa start 
new saving for you. Buy you land when you 
get big. You be rich man.” 


Sandor had not forgotten his 
plan, however. He stood in front 
of the dance hall and began. 
The music had the melody of 
the old Hungarian nomads but 
the rhythm of young America. 
He could not keep it out of his 
fingers. He felt the movement 
and motion of America, the songs 
and the sound, and it came out 
of his bow like that. It made the 
feet go faster and faster; it made 
the dancers burst out into waves 
of joy and gaiety. It was like 
a@ nomad’s war dance and an 
American “swing” dance. No 
wonder they loved Sandor’s fid- 
dling—it was a mixture of two 
things they loved. They clapped 
and called for him when he sat down behind 
the curtain to rest and drink some punch. 
Even his sister Katie seemed pleased with 
him. 

After a long time the dance came to an 
end and the dancers rested themselves by eat- 
ing the cabbage and potatoes in tomato 
sauce, fishing out the luscious pieces of beef 
floating in it. There were heaping platters 
of roast pork and chicken. Sandor smelled 
the noodle pudding and the poppy-seed cakes, 
but he had no appetite even for his favorite 
cheese dish. 

“Come, Sandor, have some food,” he heard 
on all sides, but he was not hungry. He was 
tired and excited. 

Katie’s husband and his friend came toward 
him. “Sandor, we wish to pay you now for 
the music. It was good. Very good,” the 
friend said. Sandor stood up. “We have not 
so much money, so we give you bicycle and 
no money. How feels that?” 

Sandor’s heart stopped beating, it seemed. 
He saw a queer look in Katie’s eye and a large 
smile on her husband’s face. His letter to 
Katie had worked. It had worked. He had 
asked to be paid in something else other than 
money, and now he had that something 
else. 

The dancers were still merrymaking when 
Sandor left on the truck driven by Katie’s 
husband. His head rested on the seat of his 
dearest possession, a freshly painted old bi- 
cycle, not streamlined, but old-fashioned; 
nevertheless, a bicycle which would take him 
wherever he might like to go. He patted it 
gently with one hand and touched his fiddle 
ever so lightly with his other. 
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These citizens came from other countries or are’ descendants of immigrants. American art and 
agriculture owe much to the Indians, too. Leading Americans of Indian blood include the late 
Will Rogers and former Vice-President Charles Curtis 
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We Are All Responsible 


THE BIG MAP in this number of the 
News is something for all Americans to be 
proud of. It shows that our country has a 
rich variety of people, a greater variety than 
any other country on earth. All Americans, 
except the Indians, of course, are immigrants 
or descendants of immigrants, and scientists 
believe that even the Indians came to the 
American continent long ago from Asia. 

There are now in our country more than 
130,000,000 men, women and children. There 
are 3,500,000 people of foreign birth who have 
not yet become citizens. There are 14,000,000 
of foreign birth who have become naturalized 
citizens of the United States which they have 
chosen for their country. The President of 
the United States has a name that shows his 
Dutch descent. The mayor of our biggest 
city, Mayor LaGuardia of New York, has a 
name that shows his Italian descent. Ances- 
tors of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent came to the United States to escape po- 
litical tyranny in Germany. On the map you 
will see names of men and women of many 
stocks who have contributed to the building 
up of this nation. If you look around your 
own community, you will probably find that 
people of many different stocks have worked 
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together to build it up and are working to- 
gether now to keep it going. 

From your own community you will learn 
how important it is that all of us Americans 
should work together, with respect for each 
other and appreciation of what each one 
contributes to the community and to the 
nation. That is the democratic way of look- 
ing at things. 

In a democracy each person is important. 
Also in a democracy, where there is no strict 
control by a dictator, each person must use 
self-control and act in a responsible manner. 
Every one of us is responsible for building up 
the unity of our country so that we may feel 
and act together. Every one of us can serve 
our country now by guarding against feel- 
ings of prejudice and pride, against looking 
down on those who don’t happen to belong 
to just our own little group or our own par- 
ticular racial stock. Differences are inter- 
esting. We don’t want to be all of exactly 
the same pattern. Remember that we are 
“Americans All—Immigrants All.” And re- 
member, too, that all of us, native-born and 
foreign-born alike, are making America by 
what we ourselves are. We are responsible 
for our country. 


Write to Us 


THE NEws likes to get letters from its 
readers. We want to know what you enjoy in 
the magazine, and we’d be pleased to have 
suggestions from you. Above all, we want to 
hear what you are doing in your Junior Red 
Cross work, especially what you are doing for 
war relief. And how do you raise money for 
the National Children’s Fund? 

We like good pictures of Junior members at 
work. The pictures ought to show activity and 
interest. We just can’t use those posed pho- 
tographs with rows and rows of children 
standing or sitting, looking into the camera. 
You see, that kind of picture is interesting 
only to the people in the group and never says 
anything to other readers of the magazine. 
We don’t like pictures of just one boy or 
girl, because Junior Red Cross work is done by 
groups all working together. You remember 
that your motto is “We Serve,” and any pic- 
tures you send in should say that in such a 
way that others will want to start working 
together, too. 

For examples of the type of pictures of co- 
operation and service that we mean, turn to 
the news notes on pages 49 and 50. 


News of 
Desert 
Queen 


‘ie six pupils, in four dif- 
ferent grades, in the Desert 
Queen Schoolat Whitewater, 
California, all took a hand 
inthe correspondence album 
they sent to New Zealand: 


OUR DESERT is named 
for the Joshua tree. This 
tree has dry, thorny, bay- 
onet-like spears all over it. 
It comes from the yucca 
family. The pods of the Joshua tree look like 
small watermelons and are about an inch 
long. When the tree is in bloom it has a 
great white blossom about a foot long. We 
have heard that wooden legs are made from 
this tree because of the lightness, toughness 
and strength of the wood. It is the much de- 
sired firewood of the desert. It makes a slow, 
hot fire and few ashes. If you burn fresh 
yucca that is very young, say about a hun- 
dred years old, it goes up in smoke with little 
heat. The United States Government, in or- 
der to preserve these trees, has set aside 100,- 
000 acres as the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment. Before this, people came and settled 
on the territory. They were called homestead- 
ers and were given 160 acres apiece. The chil- 
dren of these homesteaders make up the 
Desert Queen School. 

Before we or our parents were born, Indians 
lived here in our desert. They ate rabbits, 
snakes, deer and antelopes and made their 
homes in caves. They led a free and happy 
life until the white settlers came into their 
country. They shot the wild animals with 
bows and arrows. We have found arrowheads 
in places where we are sure they used to 
camp. 

Many streams flow in our desert when the 
rains come. Beside these streams, which we 
call washes, you sometimes find arrowheads. 
Where they came from it is hard to say, for 
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The United States government has set aside 100,000 acres where these 
Joshua trees can grow to a venerable age 


the water might have washed them from 
twenty miles away. 

The caves of our mountains often have In- 
dian writings on their walls and ollas (pro- 
nounced oyas) have been found. Ollas are 
water jugs made of clay. Also clay pipes have 
been found that the Indians had used. 

The next people who came to our desert 
were miners seeking gold. One of them dis- 
covered what is called the Desert Queen 
Mine. It yielded about two million dollars’ 
worth of gold. It now belongs to Mr. Keys. 
Every once in a while someone will lease it 
and try to find another vein. 

Our school does not look like much on the 
outside, but inside it is one of the prettiest 
rooms for a school you can find. We children 
did most of the work, too. We built modern 
bookcases and we have five, filled with books 
that are good. We painted the desks, tables, 
chairs, walls and floor. We colored large 
photographs that we took and framed them 
with money we earned. We cleared off the 
scrub around the school and made our play- 
ground. 

We read in a science magazine how scien- 
tists were making flowers grow in water with 
a chemical. We decided to try it ourselves. 
Mrs. Dudley bought six flower pots, a box of 
the chemical and a big sponge. Then she 
bought three pansy plants, three Chinese as- 
ters and six tomato plants. We ran a piece 
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of sponge through the hole in the flower pot 
and placed our plants in there, holding them 
securely with sand. We took one gallon of 
water and added a scant teaspoon of the 
chemical. We got tin cans and filled them 
with water and placed a pot in each can. 
First we watered the plant with the chemical 
solution. The sponge brings the water up into 
the sand and feeds the roots of the plant 
thus. When we first got our flowers they had 
only one blossom on them, but now they have 
many. They are growing, and the pansy blos- 
soms are the biggest we ever saw. 

We also planted wild desert flowers in the 
sand. We water them with the chemical di- 
rect. We have in our windows Canterbury 
bells, Balayeyas, desert heliotrope, lupine, In- 
dian paintbrush and daisies. We are sending 
you a box of the chemical to try. 

One of the plants around our school is 
greasewood. This shrub is green the year 
round and sticky to the touch. It has a small 
yellow flower with a pleasing odor. The seed 
pods are four fuzzy white balls with four lit- 
tle seeds in them. Cattle do not eat grease- 
wood. The bush grows to eight or nine feet. 

Loco weed is another interesting plant. 
Have you ever heard the expression, “He has 
gone loco,” in your country? It means in 
ours that the person is mad, violent. Ranchers 
destroy the loco weed whenever they find it. 
It has pretty purple blossoms that look some- 
thing like alfalfa in bloom. The seed pods 
are green with brown spots on them. When 
cattle eat this weed they will walk slowly, 
raising their feet high, and their eyes become 
glassy. They go crazy, grow thinner and 
thinner and at last 
die. 

Because we are 
studying England 
we are building an 
old English castle. 
After we have made 
the moat it will be 
about four feet by 
four feet. We made 
the towers and bat- 
tlements of card- 
board and then we 
covered them with a 
sawdust mixture. 


Sherman Randolph 
with the sombrero he 
brought back trom 
Mexico 





We saved all kinds of boxes and then selected 
those that were best for the different parts of 
the castle. Our castle consists of towers, the 
wall around the castle, a kitchen, stable, store- 
house, spare cottage, chapel, castle for the 
Lord and his Lady, and the portcullis. It is 
lots of fun making it. We are going to give 
our castle to another school that has been 
very kind to us. 

This is how you make the mixture: two 
quarts of sawdust that has been well sifted, 
two quarts of flour, one-half roll of toilet 
paper and a teaspoon of powdered alum. Pour 
boiling water on the sawdust and let stand 
three minutes. Drain off and add the flour, 
mixing well. Lastly mix the toilet paper and 
alum in with it. We use it to make the 
heads for puppets, also. 

Last year a shoe shop offered a reward to 
the boy or girl from the grades who sent in 
the best news item each week. I (Marion 
Headington) was the winner one week and 
went to Los Angeles and broadcasted over 
KFI, our biggest station. We live thirteen 
miles from a good paved road. At 5:50 P.M. 
I got the letter telling me that I was to broad- 
cast the next day at 7:30 in the morning. My 
mother took me at once to my teacher’s home, 
five miles away. My teacher said, “Go home 
and get the boy ready. I'll be along in fif- 
teen minutes, for we have to go in tonight 
to get there in time. It will take at least 
three hours to make the trip to Riverside. 
We will sleep at my son’s tonight and get to 
Los Angeles easily the next morning.” 

Pat Bishop, the new broadcaster, is one of 
the finest men I ever met. I was not one bit 
frightened, but sat down at the radio and 
broadcasted my news. Here it is: 

“These riders came to Keys Ranch on No- 
vember 4. They call themselves ‘Vaqueros 
Del Desierto,’ which I think means ‘Riders of 
the Desert.’ Every year they make a four- 
days’ trek in the desert. They slept Thursday 
night at Coyote Hole and rode horseback to 
Keys Ranch; that was thirteen and a half 
miles. Mrs. Dudley, our teacher, went with 
us to the corral to watch them come in. They 
say that Keys Ranch is like the desert of Gobi, 
for it is a place full of huge stones and high 
mountains. 

“There were sixty-five horses and one hun- 
dred men. Twenty-five of the men were wran- 
glers. The last to come in was a stagecoach 
with a Mexican movie star, an Indian, and a 
sheriff. There was a covered wagon, too. A 
man with a moving-picture camera took our 


pictures and told us we would be in the newsreel. 

“T saw Lewis Stone and Allan Jones. Lewis Stone 
told me how many men and horsemen were in the 
crowd. The men slept on cots, a few in tents, but 
most of them under the trees. If it had been 
warmer, the rattlesnakes might have slept with 
them. 

“They ate on big long tables that I think folded 
up. For dinner one night they had nineteen things; 
nine of them were sour and spiced. They had more 
things than we have at Christmas. If they had been 
real cowboys, they would have eaten some of Mr. 
Keys’ barbecued beef, fried potatoes, beans, and lots 
of coffee. 

“The men thought it was funny that there are 
only six children in our school. We have just as 
much fun as if there were a bunch of us. Friday 
they rode to Stubbe Springs, had lunch and then 
went to Thousand Palms. The biggest thrill I got 
out of it was seeing all those horses and being able 
to say that I saw three movie stars and talked with 
Lewis Stone.” 





on March 28th, we started on a trip to 
Mexico. We were ready to leave by 8:30 in the morn- 
ing. We stopped at noon by a stream of water to eat 
our lunch and shortly after that we passed 
Salton Sea. Many years ago that part of our 


: 4 
“Desert Canaries” is the nickname given to 
the burros because of the way they bray 


country was covered by the sea. It left behind 
it Salton Sea as a reminder to us. It is very 
salty, just like the sea. 

At El Centro we heard that the schools of 
Imperial County were putting on a big parade 
called “The Cavalcade of the West.” So we 
went to Calexico where the parade was to be, 
and waited. It was most interesting, for the 
children were all dressed in western costumes. 
There were Indians, Mexicans, cowboys, Span- 
iards, miners, frontier men and women, wild 
flowers, everything you can think of. 

That afternoon we went down to Mexico. 
An irrigation ditch had overflowed on the dirt 
road and we could hardly get through. We 
saw a Mexican home made of adobe bricks. 
These are sun-dried mud bricks. There was 
no floor, only the dirt. The Mexicans were 
very polite and kind to us but refused to have 
their pictures taken. We gave all of them 
candy and they smiled and said, “Gracias.” 

In Mexicali we bought presents for ourselves 
and our parents. When we returned home 


that night the customs officers kept the 
oranges we had brought into Mexico with us. 
No fruit could be taken into the States, they 
said. 

That night we slept in an auto camp in 
El] Centro and were noisy and tired. The next 
morning we went back to Mexico. We visited 
the Palace first and then went to a Mexican 
school. All the teachers were Mexicans, but 
one spoke English. The children showed us 
their gardens, rabbits, chickens, and other 
pets. They danced for us, and we stayed two 
hours and enjoyed it. After we got home 
Marion wrote a letter to them thanking 
them. 

We ate tacos for the last time in a Mexican 
restaurant. They are a kind of thin pancake 
rolled up with highly spiced meat inside. 

We left Donald, Diane and Marion at 
Whitewater with their parents, and we went 
on to Riverside with our teacher, going back 
home on Sunday. We had driven about 500 
miles in all, and we enjoyed it very much. 
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We Serve 


Ayenican Junior Red Cross members 
continue to have as their major interest fel- 
low Juniors affected by the war abroad. Home 
economics classes are working hard to com- 
plete warm garments which they hope will 
reach children who need them before the win- 
ter sets in. Not only that—American Juniors 
are proud of the tradition of their National 
Children’s Fund, at work “for children by 
children,” and they know that as time goes 
on there will be continued calls for the kind 
of help which the Fund can give. 

In Hammond, Indiana, one school made 
murals of the Red Cross activities to create 
interest in the Fund; others made posters for 
the halls. Money was raised by candy, dough- 
nut and cocoa, popcorn and chili lunch sales, 
penny days, movies, dances, exhibits, tag 
days, special assemblies, and puppet shows. 
The Juniors made their own puppets. 

Children in the county branch of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Children’s Home were asked 
not to spend money on themselves during the 
month of June and to try in every way pos- 
sible to earn money for the Fund. Most of the 
money was earned by working at the rate of 
three cents an hour in the laundry and kitch- 
en and on the grounds of the home. In 
some cases, older boys and girls worked in the 
homes or yards of people in the neighbor- 
hood. Altogether a good sum was raised for 
the National Children’s Fund. 

In West New York, New Jersey, not only 
posters but also poems and mottoes were 
made up by students, to help—for example, 
“Sharing is better than suffering.” A mem- 
ber of the Student Council in another West 
New York school helped carry out a dramatic 
appeal for the Fund by taking with her a 
youngster from the kindergarten dressed as 
a war waif. The older student explained the 
needs abroad, and then the little girl asked 
in conclusion, ‘Would you help me if I were a 
war refugee?” Of course all the boys and 
girls shouted, “Yes, yes!” 


JUNIOR RED Cross members in Great 
Britain read in their Junior Red Cross Jour- 
nal that “. . . there is very real pleasure in 
feeling one’s ability to give without hesita- 
tion, to lose without regret; to live happily 


on little; to make sacrifices with courage and 
good will.” 

Like their friends in America, the British 
Juniors are holding concerts, plays and sales 
of all kinds, to raise money for war relief 
work. Many groups are taking special inter- 
est in men from their own home towns and 
sending books, homemade cakes and candies, 
as well as “knitted comforts.” 


WILLIAM TOWN, Australia, members 
recently gave a doll and pet show to earn 
money for the “soldiers’ comfort and ciga- 
rettes fund.” There were thirty-three entries 
in the doll show and all kinds of pets, includ- 
ing ponies, dogs and cats. During the after- 
noon, members entertained with a program 
which included choruses and dialogs. Later, 
tea was served. 


THE Protestant Elementary School at 
Bradore Bay, Canadian Labrador, made mats 
from silk stockings, which they sold for the 
benefit of the Canadian Red Cross war relief 
fund. Samples of the mats, along with minia- 
ture clothing such as that worn by Eskimos, 
were sent along with a letter to correspond- 
ents in the Hugh Goodwin School at El Do- 
rado, Kansas. 


THE Christmas boxes packed by the 
American Junior Red Cross have for many 
years received a warm welcome from fellow 
members abroad. To call attention to the 
activity, members of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
planned a program in which the center of 
interest was a huge Christmas box. As the 
story of the boxes was told, boys and girls, 
dressed in costume as toys of the type accept- 
able for inclusion, stepped out of the box. 

Every gift in Christmas boxes filled by 
Yankton, South Dakota, rural schools was at- 
tractively wrapped and tied, and one school 
attached a hand-painted greeting card to 
each package. Another school included a 
very complete sewing kit with all the ma- 
terials necessary to clothe the small doll it 
contained. 


oneE of the elementary schools in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, which received Christmas 
boxes, sent this letter of thanks: 

“We should like to tell you how we got your 
delightful presents. One day, some minutes 
before our Junior Red Cross meeting began, 
the head of our group asked us to write our 
names on slips of paper because there would 


be a ‘lottery.’ But what 
were we going to draw 
lots for? The J. R. C. 
meeting was opened. On 
the table we could see a 
big box. What could 
there be in it? 

“*You know that there 
is a Junior Red Cross in 
every country,’ said the 
head of our group. “The 
American Red Cross has 
sent many little parcels 
to Hungary.’ Some min- 
utes later she started the 3 — §. Pe de 
drawing of lots. What  Sixth-grade pupils of the Stevens School of Practice, in Philadelphia, 
fun and excitement we pack Christmas boxes for children in other lands 
had. We shall keep your 
lovely presents as sweet 
souvenirs. 

“We were very glad to 
see that you had not for- 
gotten us Hungarians al- 
though we are as insig- 
nificant in the great sea 
of nations as a drop of 
water is in the great 
ocean. Dear American 
children, the strongest 
tie, the tie of affection, 
binds us together. 

“Budapest, the capital 
of Hungary, is situated 
on both banks of the 
Danube. The Royal Pal- 
ace and many of our ex- 
cellent thermal baths are 
on the right side of the 
river. You have not seen 
the fair Tirza, the rich 
cornfields, the dancing 
foals on the Hortobagy, 
the fine national cos- 
tumes at Mezkovesd, the 
billowy Balaton. You do 
not know the stately cas- 
tles of the Highlands. Do 
come to Budapest, and 
we shall show you every- 
thing.” 
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sponsor luncheon 


Grrts of the Ele- 
mentary School in Buda- 
pest, Varosmajor, Hun- 
gary, are making dolls’ 


dresses, selling them to Even the boys, at Edward Smith Junior High School, Syracuse, New York, 
younger pupils who have help knit afghans for refugee children 
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not yet learned to sew. This is one of the 
many ways in which these Juniors have 
earned money to buy clothes for children in 
their school who can not afford to dress 


properly. 


THE boy and girl whose pictures you see 
on page 49 are demonstrating a “talking 
movie” made at Central School, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. Three hundred primary chil- 
dren saw the movie during Red Cross Home 
and Farm Accident Prevention Week, and 
later it was repeated for a meeting of teacher- 
sponsors and at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Chapter’s Executive Board. The ex- 
hibit is in a plain pasteboard box with two 
revolving poles operated by the boy; explana- 
tions are made by the girl. There are about 
twenty posters made on brown wrapping 
paper, and they cover every phase of accident 
prevention on the farm and in the home. 

Place cards for the luncheon meeting of 
teacher-sponsors were made by students, too, 
and each one showed some activity of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

All through the year Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, watch out 
for accident hazards, and they have planned 
and carried out a program which includes 
even the vacation months. One month the 
schools try to see who can discover and cor- 
rect the greatest number of accident hazards 
in and about the school; another month 
essays are written and each pupil gives his 
ideas about safety planning and thinking and 
safety posters are made. Special attention is 





given to correcting dangers which seem small, 
but which are really important—the Juniors 
pick up broken glass, put knives where small 
children can’t reach them, remove obstacles 
likely to cause falls, and dispose of rubbish 
which might cause fire. 


SAN Bernardino Chapter, California, is 
in a desert county, and in many instances 
schools are great distances apart; but they 
exchange programs and ideas as if they were 
close neighbors. 

Guasti School takes charge of keeping in 
repair costumes which are used in school 
plays. They took entire charge of one P. T. A. 
meeting, giving a play about the Red Cross. 
Later the school shared their play and folk 
dances with the group at Casa Colina. Desert 
Queen School at Keys Ranch (there is a letter 
from these Juniors on page 45) gave a pro- 
gram in costume about a Burmese School for 
their friends at the Twenty-Nine Palms 
School. The principal at Desert Queen once 
taught in Burma. Twenty-Nine Palms re- 
turned the treat by giving a Mexican play. 
Casa Colina members are writing an original 
Red Cross play which they plan to give at a 
picnic lunch for a group which entertained 
them. 


WORKING with the local Board of 
Health, the Junior Red Cross Council of John 
W. Burke School in Macon, Georgia, made a 
survey to find out how many children between 
the ages of one month and six years had not 
been given anti-diphtheria serum. The boys 
and girls reported 109 chil- 
dren who had not been inocu- 
lated. When a clinic was held 
at the Junior League Baby 
Clinic, members of the Burke 
School helped the doctor and 
nurses. Twenty-two children 
were given the serum at that 
time. 


A FEW bDAys before 
Hallowe’en, Newman School, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, gave 
a dance to raise money for 
their Service Fund. The deco- 
rations were very carefully 
handled so they could be 


This Hungarian Red Cross worker 
helps cheer up a group of Polish 
refugee children 


taken down and given to a local institution. 
A large Jack-o’-lantern, a box of favors for 
the table, and a huge cake were sent by How- 
ard School, Nashville, Tennessee, to the Home 
for the Aged at Hallowe’en. The cake was 
baked in the cooking class at school. 
Witches and false faces, caps and pumpkins 
were sent by Cleveland, Ohio, members for a 
Hallowe’en party at the County Nursing 
Home. The decorations were used on doors, 


windows and mirrors; the false faces and 
favors were beside each place at supper time. 
A letter of thanks from the Home said: “Some 
horns and other mildly noisy Hallowe’en toys 
were also passed around, and in the twinkling 
of an eye many people even forgot they were 
ill. The occasion was the first time the doctors 
and nurses had heard many of the patients 
laugh or show any evidence of having a good: 
time.” 


The Right To Print the Truth 


(Continued from page 32) 

The chief justice insisted that the jury 
should convict the prisoner. Hamilton urged 
the jury to judge for themselves the truth 
or falsehood of Zenger’s statements and give 
their verdict accordingly. “While men keep 
within the bounds of truth,” he said, “I hope 
they may with safety both speak and write 
their sentiments of the conduct of men in 
power. Were this to be denied them, the next 
step may make them slaves.” 

The twelve men of the jury filed out to de- 
cide the fate of John Peter Zenger. Long mo- 
ments dragged by. The people in the little 
courtroom waited tensely for the verdict. 
There was a stir at the door and the jury- 
men returned to their seats. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed on 
a verdict?” the chief justice asked. 

The foreman of the jury rose: “We find the 
defendant, John Peter Zenger, not guilty!” 

Cheers and shouts resounded through the 
room and were echoed by the crowd gathered 
in the street outside the building. 

So, in that stuffy little courtroom, on that 
hot August day in 1735, John Peter Zenger 
was freed and the principle of freedom of the 
press was established in America. Hence- 
forth the press was to be a free and unham- 
pered medium of purveying the truth. Zen- 
ger’s acquittal has been called “the greatest 
victory encompassed in America by the demo- 
cratic spirit before the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 

If you look at the first Amendment to the 
Constitution, which is a part of our Bill of 
Rights, you will find stated there the funda- 
mental freedoms of every American citizen no 
matter how humble his station. There you 
will read, “Congress shall make no law .. . 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
en + 6a 

In nations ruled by dictators there is no 


freedom of speech or press. The government 
does not allow the people to think for them- 
selves but gives them such information as it 
wishes them to have so that they will think 
what it wishes them to think. Opinions con- 
trary to those held by the ruler may not be 
expressed, because if enough people become 
critical of the government they may rise up 
and abolish it. In order to make everyone 
think as the government desires, it controls 
agencies for spreading news and informa- 
tion. Through the newspapers, magazines, the 
movies, and the radio, the opinions of the peo- 
ple are molded. Whether information spread 
is the truth is not considered important. 

It is easy to see that in such a system all 
individual freedom is lost and the people have 
given up the right to consider matters that 
vitally affect their lives and their happiness. 
They have lost the power to think for them- 
selves and to act as they think best. 

In our country all the people may know the 
truth about our own nation and all other na- 
tions. Having this knowledge, they are able 
to make up their own minds about problems 
which concern their well-being. We are free 
to criticize the government and to make 
changes in it when the majority of the people 
think that changes are desirable. As a rule, 
changes in the government are first advocated 
by a small group of people; but, in public 
meetings, or in newspapers, magazines and 
over the radio, the merits of the proposed 
changes are discussed, and, if enough citizens 
come to support the changes, their representa- 
tives in Congress pass laws in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

We of today who love democracy, thank 
you, John Peter Zenger, and Andrew Hamil- 
ton, and the gentlemen of the jury, for estab- 
lishing freedom of the press in America, for we 
believe: “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 
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Jack-o’-Lantern 
Margot Austin 


Pictures by the Author 


URT and Ben and Joan made a 
garden. 

In the very center of the garden Burt 
and Ben and Joan planted three smooth 
white pumpkin seeds. One for each of 
them. 

In no time at all three nice green 
sprouts popped up. But the very same 
day some chickens ate two of them. 

This made the children very sad, be- 
cause they had expected each pumpkin 
seed to grow into a lovely yellow Jack- 
o’-lantern for Hallowe’en. 

Then the children made a little fence 
of twigs around the sprout that was left, 
so that the chickens couldn’t eat it, too. 

Burt and Ben and Joan took such fine 
care of the one pumpkin sprout, that the 
chickens didn’t get, that very soon it was 
a strong vine with wavy green leaves. 

One morning, when the children ran 
to their garden to see how the pumpkin 
vine was growing, they saw three beau- 
tiful pale yellow blossoms. 

“The one in the middle is mine,” cried 
little Joan. 

“The one on the end is mine,” shouted 
Burt. 

“Then the one on the other end must 
be mine,” shouted Ben. 

“We'll each have a Jack-o’-lantern 
after all,” cried the happy children all 
together. 

Every morning the children watered 
their fine green pumpkin vine from a 
little tin dipper. And the - pumpkin 
blossoms grew bigger and bigger. 
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“Shoo! Shoo! You old goat.” cried Ben, waving 
the tin dipper 


But one morning, when the children 
came to their garden, they found the 
neighbor’s goat chewing down the last 
bit of the middle pumpkin blossom. 

“Shoo! Shoo! You old goat,” cried 
Ben, waving the tin dipper. 

Off bounced the goat. 

“Oh-h-h, oh!” cried poor Joan. For 
the blossom that the goat had eaten was 
hers. 

“Don’t mind at all,” said Burt and 
Ben. “We'll let you carry our Jack-o’- 
lanterns.” 

So Joan didn’t cry because, after all, 
they did have the other two blossoms 
left. 

“Look! We'll make a bigger fence 
around our pumpkins,” said Burt. 

“So the old goat can’t get in again,” 
explained Ben. 

“We'll have four big stakes,” said 
Burt. 

“And tie a clothesline around,” said 
Ben. 

So the children found four garden 


stakes and drove them in deep and tied 
on the clothesline. 

“Now,” said little Joan, “Nothing can 
hurt our pumpkins!” 


Quite soon the children didn’t miss 
the middle blossom at all when they 
came with the tin dipper. For the two 
big yellow blossoms curled up tight and 
turned into little green knobs. 

The two green knobs grew bigger and 
bigger—as large as the children’s cereal 
bowls—and began to turn yellow. 

Then one morning when the children 
came to the garden with the tin dipper 
they found a very sad thing. The four 
garden stakes were all broken down and 
the round yellow pumpkin on the very 
end of the vine was pulled right off its 
stem! 

“It’s my pumpkin! My pumpkin will 
never get any bigger,” said Burt in a 
small voice. ‘Anybody 
knows a pumpkin can’t grow 
at all when it hasn’t any 
vine.” 

“Looky,” shouted Ben. 
‘Some old cow did it! See 
her big tracks!”’ 

Sure enough, in the chil- 
dren’s little garden were 
four big tracks. 

“We're lucky,” cried Burt. 
“That cow might have pulled 
up our whole vine!” 

“Or pulled off our last 
Jack-o’-lantern,” said Joan. 

“We won’t let her,” said 
Ben, “because we’ll make an 
even bigger fence!” 


Off went Mr. Stoopwaddle and the 
wheelbarrow with the big yellow 
pumpkin in it 


“Out of real wire, as high as Joan,” 
cried Burt. 

So the children made a high new fence 
of real wire and twice as strong stakes. 

“There now! Nothing can hurt our 
Jack-lantern,”’ cried little Joan. 

And this time nothing did. 

By the time the leaves were turning 
red and gold the pumpkin was the big- 
gest one the children had ever seen. 

“It’s because we water it every day,” 
said little Joan. 

‘“‘And because we take such good care 
of it,” said Burt and Ben. 

And the pumpkin grew and grew and 
grew. Until it was the biggest pumpkin 
that anyone had ever seen. 


Hallowe’en came at last. Bright and 


early the children stood in a row admir- 
ing their pumpkin. 

“‘He’ll have a nice smiley face,’ 
little Joan. 


’ 


said 











‘With three-cornered eyes,” said 
Burt. 

“And a three-cornered nose,” said 
Ben. 

“He’ll be the most beautiful Jack- 
lantern in.the world,” said all the chil- 
dren together. 

“Oh-h-h, oh!” said Joan in a very sad 
voice. ‘He’s too big!” 

Joan was right. Though the children 
tried very hard, they couldn’t even 
budge the big yellow pumpkin. 

“Oh-h-h golly!” cried Burt. “He's 
much too big!” 

“And much too heavy,” cried Ben. 
“We can’t carry him!” 

“He'll have to stay right on his stem 
and never, never be a Jack-lantern,”’ 
sighed little Joan. 

““How’s that?” said a hearty grown-up 
voice. 

“He'll have to stay on his stem for 
ever and ever,” said little Joan, looking 
up at jolly old Mr. Stoopwaddle, the vil- 
lage all-around handy-man. 

Then the children told Mr. Stoop- 
waddle all about the biggest pumpkin in 
the world and how they had protected it 
and everything. 

“Well, wel-l-l,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle, 
“T don’t guess he’ll have to stay on his 
stem forever at that. Because I can use 
him!” 

“Oh! not to eat!’’ cried the children. 

“No, no. Nothing like that,”’ chuckled 
old Mr. Stoopwaddle. “I mean strickly 
ornamental!” 

“What’s strickly ornamental?” asked 
the children. 

“It’s something nice,” said Mr. Stoop- 
waddle, “much nicer than staying on his 
stem. You'll see what I mean at the 
social-supper tonight!”’ 
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“All right,” said the children, “you 
can have our beautiful pumpkin, Mr. 
Stoopwaddle. And you’re big enough to 
lift him.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle. “We'll 
put him into my wheelbarrow right 
now!” 

So the children helped Mr. Stoop- 
waddle wiggle the big yellow pumpkin 
up a wide board and into the wheel- 
barrow. And off went Mr. Stoopwaddle 
and the wheelbarrow with the big yel- 
low pumpkin in it. 

Then the children felt very sad in- 
deed. They sat in a row and looked at 
their empty garden. 

“Now,” said the children, “we haven’t 
any Jack-lantern at all!”’ 


But in the evening, when it was time 
to go to the social-supper, the children 
felt much better. 

“Hello, children,” cried old Mr. Stoop- 
waddle. “You’re just in time to see 
what I mean by strickly ornamental!”’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried the three chil- 
dren. 

In the middle of the room stood the 
long, long supper table and in the center 
of the table, surrounded by wonderful 
Hallowe’en decorations, stood their big 
yellow pumpkin—where everyone could 
see him. He was “strickly ornamental” 
and he was smiling at them. He was a 
Jack-o’-lantern after all! 

“He has a smiley mouth,” cried little 
Joan. 

“And three-cornered eyes,” cried 
Burt. 

“And eyebrows and_ everything,” 
cried Ben. 

“I carved him myself,” said old Mr. 
Stoopwaddle in a satisfied way. “And 


now,” he added, “I want you all to look 
inside!”’ 

So the children stepped up, and Mr. 
Stoopwaddle took hold of the green 
stem and off came the Jack-o’-lantern’s 
top! Pop! 

“Oh-h-h!” cried Joan and Burt and 
Ben. 

Inside the big Jack-o’-lantern were 
three little Jack-o’-lanterns. Just the 
right size for them to carry. 

“They all have smiley faces just like 
the big one,” cried little Joan. 

“And I’m not saying how they got in 
there,” said Mr. Stoopwaddle, ‘“‘so don’t 
ask me.”’ 

“We won't,” said the three. 


Laguna Corn 


Do oi ttai ko yor rai, 





Of course they knew Mr. Stoopwaddle 
had put them there just for them. 

‘“‘Now, look inside the little ones,” said 
Mr. Stoopwaddle. 

So the children did. Off came the 
lids. Pop! Pop! Pop! 

‘‘Surprise!”’ said old Mr. Stoopwaddle. 

For each little yellow Jack-o’-lantern 
was filled to the very brim with orange 
and black jelly beans. 

And all through supper Joan and Burt 
and Ben held their little candy-filled 
pumpkins. They looked and looked at 
their beautiful big Jack-o’-lantern with 
a candle shining inside. And they were 
as proud and happy as three 
». children could possibly be. 


Grinding Song 






in ks Ja ka la-a kal 


—As sung by Tze-wa-ca-do (Floating 
Cloud), and reprinted from “Indians at 
Work.” 


Free translation: Away in the distance is everything that is beautiful. It will come 
to the Indian if he sings about it and prays for it to come. 
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On Highway or Byway 


The girl who tries to carry pack- 
ages while riding a bicycle is 
inviting a serious spill. In the 
same way the boy who lets 
planks full of nails lie around 
on the ground is asking for 
crutches and even blood-poison- 
ing. About as many accidents 
occur in the home or on the 
farm as on the road. 
% 
The week of October 28th is 
Home and Farm Accident Pre- 
vention week. During this week, 
school children all over the 
country distribute the check lists 
which call attention to prevent- 
able dangers right in people’s 
homes and on their farms. 
a 


What can Junior Red Cross 
members do about accident pre- 
vention? One group started a 
positive program which tackled 
one unnoticed danger after an- 
other; read about their methods 
on page 50. Another school 
made a “movie” of ways to 
prevent accidents; see the pic- 
ture of it on page 49. 








